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I have the honor to submit to the Honorable Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the House of Representatives, and 
to the general public, the following letter addressed to 
me, as the Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, 
by Miss Helen W. Ludlow, of Hampton, Va. Miss 
Ludlow has had eight years experience as a teacher of 
Indian youth, in the Hampton Agricultural and Normal 
Institute. She is personally known to me as a lady 
of high character and ability, and one who has devoted 
the past summer months toa patient and thorough 
investigation of the question which forms the topic of 
her letter, the record of Hampton’s returned Indian 
pupils, and other matters relative to the education and 
civilization of the Indians. The grave importance of 
the subject under discussion, and the divergence of 
opinion entertained regarding it as expressed by the 
honorable members of the House of Representatives, 
seem fully to justify the publication of Miss Ludlow’s 
letter, together with the subjoined statements of some 
other students of the Indian question. 7 


Very respectfully, 


HERBERT WELSH, 


Car Ser ts lt A 
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Hampton NorMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
Hampton, Va. 


Marcu , 1886. 


Mr. HERBERT WELSH, 


Sec’y of the Indian Rights Association, 
Philadelphia : 


Dear Sir :—In the debate on the Indian Appropria- 
tion Bill, in the House, on March 11th, Mr. Cannon, 
member from Illinois, and a member of the Congres- 
sional Committee which last summer visited many of 
the Indian reservations, made the following statement, 
the culmination and the gist of his extended discus- 
sion of the subject of Indian education. I quote from 
the Congressional Record of that date: | 

‘In company with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Ryan], with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Peel], 
and with my friend from Indiana [Mr. Holman], | 
traveled through the Indian country; we made dili- 
gent inquiry across the continent on the north, and 
across the continent on the south, and we could not 
find that there was one student of all the hundreds 
educated at Carlisle or Hampton, or in any of the 
schools off the reservation, but had gone back to their 
savage life, in a very short time, except a few that 
were employed by the Government of the feet 
rates. 


Judge Holman, previously appealed to by the gen- 
tleman, had thus responded. 

“Mr, Cannon.—‘Let me ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, if it is not true that, upon the most careful 
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inquiry which he has been able to make, and from 
extensive travel among the Indians, that, without ex- 
ception, the Indian children educated at Carlisle, 
Hampton, and elsewhere off the reservations, who 
were not given employment by the Government, at a 
very early period lapsed into barbarism; and if it is 
not true that their condition was frequently worse than 
if they had not been educated at all ?’ 

“Mr. Holman.—‘Oh, yes; that I think is to be an- 
swered in the affirmative. It may be further stated 
that those who are familiar with the Indian subject, 
and have lived with them, missionaries, agents, and 
teachers, and especially those military men who have 
been long stationed among the Indian tribes, but are 
now identified with them, all without exception express 
the opinion that unless the Government gives to the 
Indian girl or boy employment, in other words, unless 
they are supported by the Government, they relapse 
into barbarism when they return to the tribe, while 
the Indians educated on the reservation, going home 
once a year, seeing the old father and mother now 
and then, keep up their relation with the tribe, and 
are not shocked by a return from civilization to the 
scenes by which they are necessarily surrounded, but 
are accustomed to the ways of the tribe and _ their 
habits; that such as keep up their relations with their 
tribes are not so influenced. I think there is little 
difference of opinion upon that point.’ ”’ 

Pressed by Mr. Birch, of Connecticut, for a repeti- 
tion of his statement, Judge Holman weakened it in 
the following remarkable manner : 

“T did not understand the question as being con- 
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fined to all the children, but to certain of them who 
had not been employed by the Government. But 
besides that, the question of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois would not embrace all of the Indians. It embraces 
the Indians who went from the schools to the Great 
Sioux reservation, or to the Crow reservation, or to 
the reservations in the Northwest, and to certain sec- 
tions of the country, but it cannot be said properly to 
apply to all of the reservations without exception. 
But to the extent of my own observation, and from 
information that I have had from others in the course 
of an investigation upon the subject, I am informed, 
on what seems to be good authority, that unless the 
Indians happen to be employed under the Government 
as interpreters, teachers, or in some other capacity, 
they are very apt to revert, upon their return to the 
tribe, to the conditions in which the tribe itself may 
bes 

Later on, toward the close of the discussion, Mr. 
Cannon, ignoring this qualification, took occasion to 
restate his position still more positively and strongly, 
saying, as I first quoted above: 

‘““We made diligent inquiry across the continent on 
the north, and across the continent on the south, and 
we could not find that there was one student of all the 
hundreds educated at Carlisle or Hampton, or in any 
one of the schools off the reservations, but had gone - 
back to their savage life in a very short time, except a 
few that were employed by the government of the 
United States.” 

Not being pressed again for an interpretation of his 
friend’s expressions, Judge Holman made none. 
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It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that these deliberate 
and reiterated expressions, made before the whole 
House of Representatives, by a committee sent out by 
them to ascertain the actual state of things on the 
reservations, and made with the avowed purpose of 
influencing the policy of the Government towards its 
wards, and crushing some of the efforts it has been 
making for their civilization, should be most seriously 
considered by the people, to decide whether these are 
the truths they profess to be, or misstatements and 
distortions of the truth, opposed to all the interests of 
justice and humanity toward this helpless race. 

Judge Holman prefaced his statements with the 
solemn declaration : — 

“In my judgment, the results of the removal of 
Indian children from their reservations, and teaching 
them in schools located at remote points, would shock 
those who had caused them the moment they came to 
their notice.” 

We confess ourselves shocked—but at what ? 

Since 1878, when the first Indian students were 
brought to Hampton from St. Augustine by Capt. 
Pratt, and the movement was thus inaugurated of 
Indian education at the East, Hampton has not failed 
to send out every year, to agencies from which her 
Indian pupils come, visiting committees, charged not 
merely with the escort of returning students, or the 
collection of new ones, but with investigation of their 
home surroundings, with preparation, as far as possi- 
ble, for the reception and employment of those sent 
back, and—as time began to show them—with a 
report upon the results of the work. 
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Whatever these results may be, in which she has 
had so early and so large a share, Hampton, there- 
fore, cannot avail herself of Judge Holman’s gracious 
assumption of her ignorance of them. If she is not 
“shocked” at ¢em—as the honorable gentleman ex- 
pects her to be, now that he has called them to her 
notice—it must be either that she is a hardened sinner, 
or that these results are quite different from his repre- 
sentation of them. 

The latest delegate sent out for such investigation 
by the Hampton school happens to be myself. I 
heartily wish, for the present exigency, that it had 
been one of her weightiest representatives—the South- 
ern or the Northern clergyman—one of the three 
regular army officers, or General Armstrong, himself, 
who have all made these tours of the agencies, one or 
more times, and published their reports. But I can- 
not withhold my testimony, if you will give me oppor- 
tunity to bear it, and I must trust to the simple elo- 
quence of facts—facts whose proof I have at hand in 
the pages of my note-book, in the record of personal 
observation, of detailed reports taken from the lips of 
agents, missionaries, teachers and employers, and in 
letters from some of these. 

Judge Holman does not wish to ‘confine his state- 
ments to all the reservations,” but specifies those in 
Dakota, emphatically, so I will confine my report to 
that territory. 

I spent over two months of last summer in Dakota, 
visiting all the agencies there, from which Hampton 
has drawn Indian students. These agencies are 
Yankton, Lower Brulé, Crow Creek, Cheyenne River, 
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Standing Rock and Fort Berthold. With the excep- 
tion of Cheyenne River, where I had but a few hours, 
and had to content myself with a rapid talk and subse- 
quent official statements in writing, I stayed at each of 
these agencies from four to ten days, and am greatly 
indebted to the courtesy of their various officers and 
missionaries for the very full opportunities afforded 
me for observation of their fields, in their length and 
breadth, outer and inner workings. 

To these six agencies, have been returned from 
Hampton, at various times, from six months to five 
years ago, 132 students: 47 young women and girls, 
85 young men and boys, of an average age of about 
twenty years, and, in most cases, after a three years’ 
course at Hampton. Over fifty of these I saw, myself, 
last summer, at the agencies. Of each of them, by 
name, I have special and detailed accounts, gathered 
from their agents, missionaries, teachers, employers 
and acquaintances. This is the record, good and 
bad : | 

Of the 132, four, and only four, are “gone back to: 
their savage life,” ‘lapsed into barbarism,” to the ex- 
tent of wearing the blanket. I do not know that they 
can be said to be “in a worse condition than if they 
had received no education,” except on the general prin- 
ciple of the “house with the seven devils.” These poor’ 
‘“houseS”’ were never very well ‘swept and garnished.” 
One of the four is an epileptic girl, another one a 
consumptive boy, who finds his accustomed dress the 
most comfortable. ‘The two others are young women, 
for whom there is less excuse; they were urged into 
Indian marriages, and dress to please their lords and 
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masters. One more young man, for whom much has 
been done, even before ever he came to Hampton, 
returned to the blanket and dances for a time, but 
has “thrown them away,” and started fresh on “the 
white man’s road’’—a greater testimony to the strength 
of the new life within than if he had never ‘‘lapsed,” 
perhaps. Stillanother ‘donned the blanket” when too 
weak to work for other clothes, but pathetically begged 
to.be buried “like a white man,” in one suit a kind 
friend had sent him. 

Nine—two girls and seven boys—are reported as 
“bad;” lazy, vicious and troublesome, with active in- 
fluence on the side of evil; though they keep them- 
selves in citizens dress (which several have always 
worn) and have not committed crime. 

Forty—fifteen girls and twenty-five boys—are said to 
be doing ‘fairly well,” which seems to mean that some 
have not done well continuously, and some are rather 
negative characters, not very progressive and earnest ; 
but that the latter are well intentioned, and the former 
are on the upward road, after more or less fluctuation, 
I may as well say just here, where it seems appro- 
priate, that any report of Indian students, as of any 
body of persons, is liable to individual variation, and 
can only give the actual aspect of the case, individually, 
at some one time, while it may be true asa general 
statement of the average facts at any time. 

Seventy-two of the 132, viz.: twenty-six out of the 
forty-seven girls, and forty-six out of the eighty-five 
boys, are reported as having done very well, indeed, 
some of them remarkably so, ever since their return 
home. ‘The boys have worked at their trades as they 
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have had opportunity, or on their farms, or at other 
manual labor, or as clerks or teachers; the girls as 
teachers or assistants in schools, or helping their 
parents, or keeping ‘house for themselves, eight of 
them having married well since their return home— 
one, a fellow student from Hampton. Seventy-two 
out of 132. Not sucha poor honor-roll for any class 
of students. Of the whole number, nineteen have 
died ; four girls and fifteen boys. 

But let us look into the question of Government 
employment. Mr. Cannon declared: ‘“‘We could not 
find a single student of all the hundreds educated in 
any of the schools off the reservation but had gone 
back to their savage life in a very short time, except a 
few that were employed by the Government.” Judge 
Holman confirms him, and.adds: ‘The further state- 
ment that missionaries, agents, teachers and military 
men long stationed among them, all express the 
opinion that unless Government gives to the Indian 
girl or boy employment, in other words, unless they 
are supported by the Government, they relapse into 
barbarism when they return to the tribe.” 

Just the force of the curious expression, “in other 
words, unless they are supported by the Government,” 
I fail to appreciate. Does Judge Holman mean that 
“supported by the Government” is a synonym, and a 
derisive one, for “employed by the Government?” In 
that case, every Congressman shares the odium. 
Would Judge Holman vote for cutting down the ap- 
propriation for his own Government employment—“‘in 
other words, support ?” 

But, what about this Government employment ‘or 
support”’ of our returned Indian students ? 
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Of the forty-seven girls, five have been employed 
by the Government as teachers and assistants, Of the 
eighty-five boys, thirty-four have had various Govern- 
ment employment: as teachers, clerks, mechanics, 
policemen, etc. In all, thirty-nine have, most of them, 
not continuously, received Government employment. 
I find thirteen more, boys, of whom I have no record 
in this respect, previous to my visit, but who, I know, 
were not then employed by Government. 

Of the thirty-nine who have been more or less in 
Government employ, all the five girls have done ‘“‘very 
well,” and twenty-three of the boys. Eight boys have 
done “‘fairly well,” and three ‘‘badly.” 

But the twenty-eight Government employees who 
have done ‘very well,” do not, by any means, exhaust 
our honor-roll; do not half fill it. Forty four, viz.: 
twenty-one girls, and twenty-three boys have managed 
not to “lapse into barbarism,” not to ‘‘return speedily” 
—or at all—‘‘to savage ways,” in fact, to distinguish 
themselves for good behavior, without ‘Government 
employment, in other words, support,” and without 
discovery by this very “diligent” and discerning Con- 
gressional Committee, employed—‘“in other words, 
supported ’’—by Government in an important tour of 
investigation | | 

But how about this larger half of the honor roll? 
Are they disproving all Hampton principles of the 
gospel of industry? By no means: All are on the 
record as workers, except seven who are entirely dis- 
abled by disease. Six are in private employ on or 
near the reservation; thirty have been working for 
themselves, the girls in their own or their: parents’ 
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homes, the boys chiefly farming, ten of them on claims 
of their own. I had no such difficulty in discovering 
them as the honorable representatives found, though I 
did not “‘search the continent’’ from sea to sea or from 
pole to pole. I found agents and missionaries and 
military men who were quite willing to show them to me. 

But a few minutes drive from the little school house 
at Standing Rock, which Judge Holman barely remem- 
bers having seen presided over by an Indian student 
teacher—a Hampton girl, but there were two there 
instead of one,—the Agent took me to see a little 
fellow whom we had parted with at Hampton a year 
before, his time being up and his mother wanting him. 
We found him milking his cows and putting up his 
stock for the night. A fourteen year old boy, he takes 
care of his mother and sister and old grandfather, 
bosses their hired man, runs with his help the little 
farm, and is the man of the house, though not in 
Government employ. I could easily multiply illustra- 
tions of my statistics if there were time. 

If Judge Holman had made his weaker statement, 
or part of it, his strong one; if he had called earnest 
attention to the fact that without a chance for some 
honest work and se/f“support,”’ through Government. 
employment or some other employment, an Indian, like 
any other weak mortal, is “very apt” to go down 
instead of up, backward instead of forward, he 
would have been announcing a universal truth which 
cannot be too often or too earnestly urged, in the work 
of civilizing the Indian or any other individual or race. 
If he and his colleagues had gone further, and made 
that truth the basis for an earnest appeal to the Govern- 
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ment to furnish this chance to its helpless wards by 
establishing trades and work shops at the agencies, 
and giving those whom it could not employ a right and 
an opportunity to get employment elsewhere, and by 
multiplying instead of suppressing facilities for their 
education of head, heart and hands, this would have 
seemed a worthy and a natural effort for honorable 
representatives. But this was, evidently, not their 
point, not their line of argument, if argument it can be 
called. 

I find as much difficulty in discovering the point of 
the honorable gentlemen’s logic, as they did in dis- 
covering the Hampton honor roll; in fact several of 
what I must suppose they intended for their most 
effective demonstrations, look to me very much like a 
non-seguitur. 

“Without Government employment, educated In- 
dians are very apt to revert to barbarism.” ‘Therefore, 
give them employment? Oh, no; therefore, do not 
educate them. 

“Has the education of the Indians demonstrated 
the capacity of the Indian for ordinary Anglo Saxon 
civilization? ’’ Iam still quoting from this very inter- 

esting number of the Congressional Record. 
“Mr, Ryan.—‘Oh, yes.’” 

“Mr. Holman.—‘I think so.’” 3 

Therefore, give them every possible facility for 
education, and encourage every effort made in that 
direction? Oh, no; therefore, cut off all the boarding 
schools off the reservation, close all the day schools on 
the reservation, and: limit them ‘to the Government 
boarding school at the agency. 
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‘The Government day schools practically amount 
to nothing, not those under private and denominational 
management. It is found that when the day schools 
are under ‘efficient teachers who have their heart in 
their work and missionary influences are brought amid 
the tribe, these day schools have produced very happy 
results.” Therefore, improve the Government day 
schools, and provide them with such teachers, prefer- 
ably from their own race, in full sympathy with them, 
and trained to missionary work and efficiency ? 

Oh, no : the day schools need improvement, there- 
fore abandon, them. Suppose Mr. Holman should 
apply this logic to public schools in Indiana ? 

Such arguments might well be left to take care of 
themselves were it not that they are based upon false 
premises which will go abroad with the weight of this 
Committee’s testimony before the House of Represen- 
tatives, and exert pernicious effect upon public opinion. 

The inaccuracy of the statements of the Com- 
mittee as to the returned Indian students can but 
weaken the value of any other suggestions from the 
same source upon the Indian question. This strange 
inaccuracy becomes the more surprising in the light of 
some of the gentlemen’s own expressions while at the 
West. I arrived at Standing Rock just after they left 
there. My regret at having missed an item for my 
letter to the Boston Journal was increased by the 
accounts I heard there of the honorable gentlemen’s 
interest and enthusiasm in all they saw, especially in 
the results of educational work, and of Hampton’s 
in particular. 

It was vacation in all the Government schools in 
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Dakota when they made their rounds, as I know by my 
own constant disappointment in not seeing the schools 
in running order. So their unpleasant impression of 
the day schools could scarcely have been derived from 
personal observation (they must have looked more 
sharply for them than for Hampton’s honor roll). Our 
Hampton girls, Rosa Bearface and Frances Whitecow 
were, however “holding the fort”’ in their pretty white 
school house on the edge of Sitting Bull’s camp, prefer- 
ring to spend their vacation there instead of in the 
camp. The Committee were taken to visit them, as I 
was, by Major McLaughlin, who never ‘fails to speak 
well” as he thinks of these and other Indian teachers, 
though it is doubtless true of some as might be ex- 
pected, that ‘“‘school discipline” is their weak point. 
After my return home, desiring to use what I of course 
supposed to have been an honest expression on the 
part of the member of the Committee of whom I had 
heard it reported, I wrote to Major McLaughlin for 
confirmation of my impression, as to which had said 
it. This was the reply: 

“There were so many things said, and matters 
spoken of by the members of the Committee, while 
here, that it is difficult to recall all, or remember the 
exact words, but the substance of conversation while 
at Rosa Bareface’s school was the neatness of the 
school, Rosa’s general appearance, deportment, easy 
manners, English-speaking, self-possession, and correct 
and easy answers to all questions asked her. And 
Judge Holman said that he was delighted to see her, a 
full-blood Indian girl, after a three years’ term at Hamp- 
ton school, in her present position ; that it was, indeed, 
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very pleasing, and the most practical of any results 
he had seen of the Eastern educational work for 
Indians. 

“The other members, Messrs. Ryan and Cannon, 
were equally profuse in expressions of praise, and all 
agreed that such system and practical work was the 
true solution of the Indian problem. 


(Signed) “Yours truly, 


“JAMES McLAUGHLIN, 
“U.S. Ind. Agt.” 


An honest man may honorably change his mind, 
with good reasons. It is evident that this Commit- 
tee can change theirs. I hope, therefore, that after 
considering this positive evidence against their negative 
statement, they may change them once more. 

But we confess ourselves still more disappointed and 
grieved by the general spirit of the proceedings. With 
all the moral reflections and expressions of feeling for 
the poor Indian, which might get the name of ‘“senti- 
mentalism”’ if directed from another point of the com- 
pass, and with some hazy hopes of patronage held out 
to missions on the ground, we fail to see that practical 
evidence of sympathy and fairness which one might 
expect. It never occurs to one of the Committee to 
give the record of those returned students who are 
employed by the Government, while they are reiterat- 
ing their strange misapprehensions as to. the others. 
Judge Holman does not take the opportunity to: tell 
one good feature of Rosa Bareface’s school, while he 
is stating the adverse opinion of Indian. agents. as. to. 
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Indian teachers, and day schools in general. And that 
neither should these statements be made without 
qualification seems evident from the letter and state- 
ments I have at hand from four Dakota agents, ex- 
pressing their intention to increase the number of day 
schools on their reservations, and their desire to 
employ in them Hampton students as teachers. 

The great distinction drawn by the Committee be- 
tween three years’ absence from parents, and one 
year’s absence from parents, of the Indian children at 
school in the East and West, seems insignificant com- 
pared with the difference between the advantages of 
the Eastern and reservation schools, which they do not 
touch upon. The three years’ course is adhered to 
in most cases by Hampton after experience, as min- 
imizing opposite dangers. How fatal, or otherwise, is 
the “shock” of the return home, after the three years, 
has been amply shown by the statistics I have given, 
to which it may be added that seventeen from Dakota 
alone—and several from other reservations—have, at 
different times, availed themselves of the permission 
to return to Hampton aftera year’s good home record; 
in some cases, having paid their own way to get back 
here. Nine such are here now, doing very well. Of | 
the mission schools, themselves, so kindly excluded from 
the general doom, two or three of the largest and most 
thriving are located preferably outside the reserva- 
tions, and draw many of their children from various 
ones beyond them, some of their pupils coming, prac- 
tically, a longer journey than from Dakota to Hampton. 

There is nothing peculiarly open to attack in Hamp- 
ton’s methods with the Indians, therefore. If there 
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were, I am afraid the Committee would not know it, 
having, in all their explorations of the continent, “on 
the North and on the South,” as yet failed to accept 
Hampton’s invitation, as extended generally to mem- 
bers of Congress, and now cordially renewed, to visit 
the school, and investigate here some of the possibil- 
ities of Indian training, in character and industry, as 
well as in English. 

Mr. Cannon could not answer a simple inquiry as 
to his belief and policy as to industrial education, 
without parrying the question, till his inquirer nearly 
gave up in despair. I fear there would be a good deal 
of parrying investigation, were the question of Indian 
education once set back into the obscurity in which it 
reposed before the work of the Eastern schools 
brought it into the light of the public gaze. Hampton 
has no quarrel with the Western work. Strengthen 
missions, multiply and improve day schools and indus- 
trial boarding schools, on the reservations, Do not - 
abandon any because of difficulties of discipline or 
want of appreciation, any more than you would the 
ragged schools in a city’s heathendom. The camp 
wants the influence of the presence of the day school, 
the better training of the industrial boarding school. 
One should be a step to the other. Encourage the 
Eastern school, for its greater facilities, better advan- 
tages, and its immense effect upon public sentiment, 
and reflex influence for good upon all the Western 
work. 

The Western work and the Eastern work are one 
work. This attack upon the Eastern schools does 
not concern Hampton alone, or this and that other 
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school which it is now proposed to annihilate. It is 
the whole cause of Indian education that is attacked. 
Whatever this or that honorable representative may 
intend, this is the spirit and tendency of the whole 
movement. It was boldly stated by Mr. Throckmor- 
ton, of Texas, when he characterized the government 
appropriations for all Indian education, off and on the 
reservations, industrial boarding schools included—all 
but the smallest provision absolutely required by trea- 
ties, to be ‘The crowning shame and folly of this 
miserable and farcical Indian policy.’ 

Are we not right, then, in saying that attack is made 
not upon any one branch of the work, but upon the 
whole cause of Indian education, and that it concerns 
all the friends of the Indian. Wé§ll they see uprooted 
the new hope which they have set in his hard path? 

A certain, important part of the support of Hamp- 
ton’s work for the Indian comes from the Government; 
but not all. This solid brick and mortar, these sub- 
stantial buildings, “the Wigwam ” for the boys, ‘“ Wi- 
nona Lodge ” for the girls, the Indian Training Shops ; 
this costly ‘plant’? of mechanical industries, these 
Indian ‘scholarships,’ supplying the deficiencies of 
the Government allowance——all this does not stand for 
Government patronage. They represent public sen- 
timent, they mean private philanthropy; some large 
gifts and many smaller ones; the widespread interest 
of the people in the cause of the Indian, their faith in 
Indian elevation, and in Hampton's way of working 
for it; impressions formed by personal investigations 
with their eyes open. 

What does the work already done by Government 
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mean, but the index of public sentiment? What does 
this extra support given to Hampton’s Indian work, 
and Carlisle’s, and to other schools, mean but a greater 
and accumulating public sentiment, supplying the de- 
ficiencies of its agent the Government, and sure in 
the end to carry it further? 

That there is an opposing sentiment abroad is evi- 
dent. It has its mouth-piece also in the Government. 
And besides both these, there is a great mass of fluc- 
tuating opinion, waiting for direction. Shall it be led 
aright ? 

Will the people who believe in progress and hu- 
manity, let the great work they have started slip from 
their hands? 

If it be God’s work, as we believe, it will be done; 
by other hands, sometime, if not by yours. But can 
the nation afford to let this opportunity go by to estab- 
lish itself in righteousness ? 

May it not be that this sovereign people has 
been called to the throne to accomplish God’s work 
in the world, and teach it the beauty of justice and 
humanity? 

Not challenging the motives or sincerity of the 
honorable members of the Congressional Committee, 
I can but see that their testimony is diametrically op- 
posed by mine—mine having what advantage there is 
in being positive evidence against negative, with such 
proofs at hand as I have stated. 

Would it not be well, Mr. Secretary, for other in- 
vestigators to be sent to the agencies, and further 
investigation to be made, as thoroughly and impar- 
tially, as soon, and, indeed, as often as practicable ? 
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Too much light cannot be thrown on a path in which 
the nation walks with so much responsibility to God 
and man. 

With this suggestion, I am, 


Very respectfully, 
HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


EXTRACT FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Marcu 18, 1886. 2459 p. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Wellborn. I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
considering general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. 
Townshend in the chair) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1887, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Ryan. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [ Mr. Cutcheon]. 

Mr. Cutcheon. I desire during the ten minutes that 
the gentleman from Kansas has courteously yielded to 
me, to further discuss, in detail to some extent, some 
objections which have been made, and especially by the 
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gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], whom at this 
moment I do not see in his seat, which I regret, because 
I desire his attention to what I am about to say as well 
as the attention of the rest of the committee. } 

The gentleman from Illinois, in debating this bill and 
while on the subject of Indian education, used the 
following language: 

I admit that at Carlisle and other schools, which have been referred to, 
the children while inthe schools make magnificent progress in education ; 
but I do say that without exception, when they return to the tribes where 
they must live, if the sustaining influence of the Government is with- 
drawn, they drop back at once into the savage condition; they are 
compelled to succumb to the sentiments of the tribe, the evil influences 
of which they absorb, instead of retaining the good that they have 


received at Carlisle or elsewhere ; so that their condition is worse than if 
they had never been taken from the reservation. 


And again the gentleman from Illinois used the 
following language : 

In company with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ryan], with the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Peel], and with my friend from Indiana 
{Mr. Holman], I traveled through the Indian country ; we made diligent 
inquiry across the continent to the north and across the continent to the 
south, and we could not find that there was one student of all the 
hundreds educated at Carlisle or Hampton, or in any of the schools off 
the reservations, but had gone back to their savage life in a very short 
time except a few that were employed by the Government of the United 
States. 

In another place he uses the expression that they 
had gone back “to the blanket.’ ‘The other day when 
we were discussing this bill I did not have in my 
possession the data, which I knew to exist, from which 
understandingly and authoritatively to discuss this 
question.” I now hold in my hand a little pamphlet 
issued by the Hampton school containing the results 


of an investigation by what I will call a commission 
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sent out by that school last summer and fall for the 
express purpose of investigating and reporting upon 
the results and effects of the education which the Indian 
girls and boys had receivedat Hampton. AndI might 
say, in passing, this pamphlet itself is an illustration of 
what the Indian and negro boys educated there can do, 
for it is printed in the school’s printing office, and is 
entirely printed by the boys and girls of these two 
races, the Indians and the negroes. 

The first article of this pamphlet, the title of which 
is ‘‘ Hampton Institute ; its work for two races,” bears 
the signature of M. F. A. I take that to be a lady 
connected with the Institute. This, at all events, is 
issued by the authority of the school. The first state- 
ment to which I desire to call the attention of the 
committee at the present time is the following : 


Of the one hundred and forty-five Indians who have returned after 
three years here to their homes, two-thirds are doing well as teachers, | 
farmers, mechanics, laborers, &c., while not one has become a renegade, 
their great difficulty being the want of steady employment. 


This report was made last November. 

Mr. Storm. By what school ? 

Mr. Cutcheon. It is issued by the Hampton Insti- 
tute, andis entitled ‘The Hampton Institute ; its work 
for two races.” 

Mr. Cannon. Will the gentleman allow me a remark 
just there ? 

Mr. Cutcheon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I do not know the gentleman who 
issued that pamphlet, but I am of opinion that he is 
the gentleman who gathers up these children, and one 
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of that army of office-holders who will always oppose 
reforms upon the Indian bill. 

Mr. Cutcheon. Mr. Chairman, as I have but a few 
minutes, I desire to proceed as rapidly asI can. The 
next article in this pamphlet is by a well-known lady, 
Miss Helen W. Ludlow. Miss Ludlow was detailed 
last autumn to go among the Sioux, and investigate 
at the agencies on the several reservations, expressly 
and specifically, the condition of the Hampton boys 
and girls. 

This is her testimony : 


HAMPTON’S INDIAN STUDENTS AT HOME. 
BY HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


In this practical age every cause that appeals to the people must be put 
to the most practical of tests. So, therefore, must the cause of Indian 
education. 

First, there is the school test. Will Indians study? Can they learn? 
Hampton answers with her hundred and forty Indian students, acquiring 
all the branches of elementary education through the medium ofalanguage 
itself the most difficult of their studies ; with her thirty Indian members 
of the normal school keeping up with their English-speaking comrades 
in all its classes ; with her nine Indian graduates who have completed the 
full normal course, one of them contemplating a professional education. 

Then, there is the industrial test. Will Indians work? Can they be 
broken into civilized pursuits? 

Hampton answers with her farms and work-rooms and training shops, 
where Indian apprentices are working under white masters and side by 
side with a race long trained to labor, as farmers, carpenters, harness- 
makers, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, shoemakers, printers, tailors, seam- 
stresses, house-workers, producing results that stand the most impartial 
and inexorable of all tests, that of the market. 

Thousands of visitors from every section of the country and from 
abroad have for the last six years seen the application of these tests of 
the school and industrial training in Indian educationat Hampton. They 
are virtually, perhaps, no longer in question among intelligent people. 

There remains the home test—most practical, most important, crucial. 
Will the Indians stay civilized? Or is it true, as a Western paper 
feelingly putsit, that ‘‘ the Indian boys and girls in our various institutions 
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of learning show themselves to be apt scholars, but the experiences 
that as soon as they are returned to their tribe they don the blanket and 
return to the customs of their fathers and mothers.”’ 

Is this the ‘‘experience?’’ Hampton has no wish to work for a cause 
whose failure is a foregone conclusion ; no right to ask for help in sucha 
work. : . 

To study this and the general Indian question on the ground that the 
school itself and the friends of the red man might better know the actual 
facts about him, I was sent out last July, and spent the summer in the 
West, visiting especially the Sioux reservations in Dakota, from which 
most of our Indian students come, and where over a hundred of them, 
returned to their homes within the last five years, arenow living. There, 
if anywhere, the answer should be found. And, when it is found, should 
it not be acted upon? 

In my exceedingly interesting journey, which I wish could be as easily 
taken as the trip to Hampton by all who are honestly interested in the 
question, I visited five agencies along the Missouri River in Dakota and 
one in Wisconsin, where were living seventy-three returned Indian 
students—twenty-seven young women and girls, forty-six young men and 
boys, who had been returned to their homes from Hampton at different 
times, from one to five years ago. Forty-five of these I saw myself, 
talking with them freely, and visiting most of their homes. Of all, [had 
separate and full accounts from their agents, missionaries, teachers, 
employers, and acquaintances. The agencies I visited were Yankton, 
Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Standing Rock, and Fort Berthold in Dakota 
—staying fourto ten days at each, and two days at the Menomonee 
reservation in Wisconsin. 

This is the record, good and bad: 

Of the seventy-three, four and only four ‘‘ don the blanket.’’ One of 
these is an epileptic girl, another a consumptive boy who was only a few 
months at Hampton, and in his weakness finds his accustomed dress the 
easiest—wearing his blanket as a white invalid would his dressing gown. 
The other two are young women who, though not considered good 
material at Hampton, ought to know better, but have married in Indian 
style and gone back to Indian life. 


Mr. Cannon. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him there ? 

Mr. Cutcheon. Certainly. 

Mr. Cannon. I do not know this lady— 

Mr. Cutcheon. She is a teacher at Hampton. 

Mr. Cannon. I do not know how many of these 
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Indians, of whom she speaks, are employed by the 
Government, nor does she tell us; but as against her 
statements I submit, not ex parte statements, made not 
under the obligation of an oath, nor the statement of 
a party in interest, but the concurrent testimony, taken 
under oath, of witnesses at the agencies that these 
Indians, without exception, unless where they have 
been employed by the Government, have relapsed into 
barbarism. 

Mr. Cutcheon. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. 
Miss Ludlow further says : 


Four others are reported as ‘‘bad,’”’ have done nothing criminal, and 
keep themselves in citizen’s dress, but are ‘‘lazy and troublesome,”’ 
their influence and example onthe wrong side. Nineteen more have not 
had a continuously good record, but are doing fairly well now. One of 
them went back to his blanket for a time, but the influences of the new 
life were not wholly lost and have started him again in the white man’s 
road, as great a witness to their power perhaps as could be given. 

Forty-six have done very well indeed—some of them very remarkably 
so—constantly since their return working as they had opportunity ; the 
boys at their trades, farming, or other manual labor, clerking or teaching ; 
the girls as teachers or assistants in the schools, helping their parents or 
keeping house for themselves, five having married since their return 
home. 

Forty-six out of seventy-three—would it be a bad proportion for the 
honor-roll of any white “institution of learning?’’ And to these may 
fairly be added six, who after spending one or more years at home with 
a good record, returned to school at their own desire and were doing well 
there when I was at their homes. Three of the forty-six have since 
followed their examples. 

Of the fifteen who have died at their homes, the only one a even 
partially returned to Indian garments, did so because he was too weak to 
work for others, but pathetically begged to be buried like a white man 
in the citizen’s clothes sent him by a kind friend. One young man 
yielded to the temptations of a military camp and diedin consequence ; 
two others did not do continuously well. The rest didall as well as they 
had physical strength and opportunity, two of them very finely. 

I have not included in these figures the agency of Cheyenne River, 
because I stopped there but a few hours, and obtained only a general 
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instead of a detailed report. It was that ‘‘the Hampton students are doing 
generally well. None have returned to camp life.” 

Twenty-eight girls and boys sent home in July to various agencies are 
also not included. Twenty-one of these I saw myself, or were reported 
to me as having gone to work and promising well. 


I pass now to what this lady says about the Indians 
at Lower Brule: 
AT LOWER BRULE. 


We shall see what a Hampton Indian girl can be in her parent’s home 
—a home of the better class: helpful, cheerful, the main stay and quiet 
influence for good. We shallsee, too, what a Hampton returned student 
can do for his Indian father—an old chief, stubbornly opposed to pro- 
gress—when he takes a manly stand for right ; shake his prejudices and 
change his heart to work for education instead of against it. We shall 
find one of the Hampton Indian families, father, mother, and baby boy, 
soon to move into the house built for them by the father who learned his 
trade at Hampton, and help build his cottage there. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Ryan. I yield ten minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [ Mr. Cutcheon]. 

Mr. Cutcheon. I thank the gentleman for his 
courtesy. I read further from this lady’s testimony : 


Among the twenty-two returned students, six girls and sixteen boys, 
we shall find alas, the four reported ‘‘ bad and troublesome,’’ and two of 
those who have ‘‘returned to the blanket ’’—of whom there were four 
out of seventy-three, you will remember. Of the rest, two are ‘‘ doing 
fairly well ;’’? twelve have done very well since their return, working, 
two as teachers, the rest as farmers, or attending school or helping at 
home. The young men who have just returned are also at work. One 
of them will return to the East to study for the ministry. 

At Crow Creek we find all of the Hampton boys at work, under the 
fostering care of Agent Gasmann: a “teacher, a carpenter, blacksmiths, 
farmers, a policeman—ten ora dozen, counting the newly-arrived, who 
do not mean to be behind the rest and are greatly encouraged at finding 
work all ready for them. Of the ten young women and girls—four of 
them new comers—two are wives who returned with their husbands. 
One married in Indian fashion, completes the list of the four returned to 
the blanket; the rest are doing well; three of them are in delicate 
health. If we call at the two-story house of chief Wizi we shall find that 
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he has kept the best room in it for his granddaughter, our little Amy. It 
is what we should expect of this Christian chief who, when his grand- 
son died at Hampton years ago, called his people together and told 
them: ‘‘If only one of our children returns to teach us the white man’s 
road it would be worth the loss of all the rest.”’ 

At Standing Rock let us first join our rejoicings with his four thousand 
Indians over the reappointment of their good ‘‘father,’’ Agent 
McLaughlin, for another four years. It means to them a new lease of 
life and hope and progress ; to us, some faith that public sentiment, and 
its servant the Government, are growing wise enough to recognize first- 
rate work, and leave it unspoiled by partisan politics. 

We hear only good reports from our sixteen Hampton boys and girls ; 
even the three who seemed for a time on the wrong track are doing well ; 
two of them are married and settled. None have ever gone back to the 
blanket, and none have died. 

Among the many signs of progress on this most interesting agency, 
perhaps it was natural that to me one of the most interesting was a little 
white school-house on the edge of the camp of the late ‘‘hostiles,’’ part 
of Sitting Bull’s band; a little white school-house with a belfry, and in 
the doorway two Hampton girls standing to greet their unexpected 
guests: Rosa, the graceful, dignified young teacher, and Frances, 
the smiling housekeeper, proud to show their pretty school-room and 
their tidy little #exage. I did not wonder at all to hear that a Congress- 
man prominent in Indian legislation was surprised by that sight of the 
results of Eastern education into the expression of his admiring conviction, 
‘‘ Well, this solves the Indian problem !”’ 


Perhaps one of my distinguished friends here is the 
very Congressman here referred to. | 


Given such trained teachers in such a school-house to every thirty 
Indian children on the reservations, and how long will the solution take? 

Another Hampton girl is her husband’s assistant teacher in a school 
for eighty on a remote part of the reservation between two farming 
settlements, one of them from Sitting Bull’s band, scattered out on their 
separate farms under the agent’s wise encouragement. 

Of the young men, one has married a daughter of old Sitting Bull, but 
instead of living on his rich father-in-law, as he might, supports his wife 
by his carpenter’s trade learned at Hampton. Another with his wife and 
fine little boy, lives at the agency in charge of the Government stables, 
is accumulating stock of his own, and doing well in every way. Two 
are blacksmiths, two herders ; one little fellow of fourteen, whom we 
hated to part with at Hampton, we find putting up his cows for the night. 
He takes care of the mother’s farm with'his hired man, and is the head 
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of the family. The newcomers all went to work at once in the harvest- 
field. Four from this agency have voluntarily gone to Hampton asecond 
time for a further course of training. The desire fer education is so wide 
awake and eager on this reservation that the pressure of applicants for 
Hampton was greater than could be responded to this fall. It would 
have been easy to bring on thirty er mere at once. 


Now, [ submit that the statements which I have read _ 
from the report of this lady who went upon these reser- 
vations, who visited the agencies, saw these boys and 
girls and talked with them, are not in harmony with the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon | 
that he could not find a single one of all the students 
of these schools that had not gone back to the blanket. 
There is a discrepancy. 

Mr. Cannon. Iam sure the gentleman does not 
desire to do me an injustice. 

Mr. Cutcheon. Certainly not. 

Mr. Cannon. Yet his remarks have that effect when 
he makes me occupy the broad position that he has 
just stated. 

Mr. Cutcheon. I read the gentleman’s remarks at 
the beginning, so that I had my text. 

Mr. Cannon. I did not happen to be here when the 
gentleman read my remarks; but my statement was 
(as my remarks must have shown, if the gentleman 
read the whole of them) that we failed to find a single 
one of all these students that had not gone back to 
the blanket of barbarism, except where the Govern- 
ment gave them employment. 

Mr. Cutcheon. ‘Excepta few’ 
language. 

Mr. Cannon. ‘The gentleman in his remarks just 
now appeared to ignore the exception I had made. 


’ 


is the gentleman’s 
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Mr. Cutcheon. The exception seems to take in 
pretty nearly all except four. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman if he had inquired 
would have found that in every instance referred to in 
the statements he has read, including that of Rosa 
Bareface and the carpenter who married Sitting Bull’s 
daughter, these people are under the pay of the 
Government, are sustained by the agency, either at 
the agency or within half a mile of it, and the Indian 
police and the Army are there to give them support. 

Mr. Cutcheon. The gentleman’s statement was 
broadly in the following words: 

We could not find that there was one student of all the hundreds edu- 
cated at Carlisle or Hampton, or in any of the schools off the reservations, 


but had gone back to savage life in a very short time, except a few who 
were employed by the Government of the United States. 


Mr. Cannon. And so I say now. 

Mr. Cutcheon. The ‘“‘few’’ amount to sixty-nine out 
of seventy-three. Out of seventy-three that have come 
from Hampton but four have gone back to savage life. 

Mr. Cannon. Does that include all that these 
schools have turned out? 

Mr. Cutcheon. All that have gone from Hampton. 
~ Mr. Cannon’ I spoke of Carlisle, Hampton, and 
the other schools. 

Mr. Cutcheon. I have not the figures in regard to 
Carlisle; I hope to have them before I get through 
with the discussion. 

Mr. Cannon. Will the gentleman allow me right 
herenayy: 

Mr. Cutcheon. Certainly. 

Mr. Cannon. Has the gentleman taken into con- 
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sideration the many schools—the Lincoln Institute, and 
others all over the country—that have been educating 
these children even before the Carlisle school was 
established ? 

Mr. Cutcheon. I said that at the beginning of my 
remarks that I was prepared with facts and figures to 
discuss only the Hampton school. I hope to have in- 
formation in regard to others before we get through 
with this debate. 

I read further from the testimony of this same lady 


This completes the list of Hampton’s returned students whom I saw or 
heard from in Dakota. Of the four young men at the Menomonee agency 
in Wisconsin, three of whom I talked with, two have not done continuously 
as well as they might but for the temptation to drink, though both have 
worked well at times. One other has always been industrious. One, 
who completed the normal course at Hampton, one of its first Indian 
graduates in 1882, I heard teach three classes very successfully. It was 
far better work than J have heard from some white teachers. I felt proud 
of our Hampton boy. 

Two or three questions remain to be answered. \ 

‘‘If Eastern education is so effective, why not send all the Indian 
children to Eastern schools, and give up those of the agencies? Why not 
at least keep all who do go East and never return them to the dangers of 
reservation life?’”’ 

' To the first question the sufficient answer is, you can not; the bulk of 
the work will always have to be done in the West. Of the forty-one 
thousand Indian children of school age, it cannot be expected that over 
five thousand can be educated off the reservations ; perhaps not over 
_ fifteen hundred east of the Mississippi. 

As for the second ; you would not get any children, with the consent 
of their parents, for such a purpose; and, if it were possible, would it be 
desirable? The love of Indian parents for their children is the strongest 
—it seems to me the best—trait in their character. Call it animal instinct 
if you will, itis the strongest hold one can have on them, It seems to 
me, rather, a divinely appointed means of grace and progress into better 
things. There are those who will yield to the temptations of camp-life— 
some would fall before those of civilized society—but the influence of 
those who take a bold stand for the right, like young Medicine Bull at 
Lower Brule, or who live simply honest, industrious lives, as so many of 
our returned students have been able to do, can not be calculated. And, 
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it seems to me, there is a reflex influence for good in such a life for 
others, that a life of mere consideration of one’s own advantage will miss. 


We hada little colloquy here the other day in regard 
to the day schools. This is what Miss Ludlow says in 
regard to the day schools: 


The day school and boarding school right among them have an influ- 
ence upon an Indian community as real as a New England school-house 
has on an Eastern one; far less in degree—then all the more needed. It 
is an important fact, also, which should be well understood, that the con- 
ditions of life on the reservation are so far changing under these and 
other influences, that the returned student does not return to one howling 
waste of barbarism, but finds a progressive party to which he can ally 
himself for support and association, even among his own people ; a pro- 
gressive party in the minority, but active and increasing in numbers and 
strength. 

‘Then why not educate all in the West, and save transportation ?”’ 

The answer to that is easy, too. In the first place, there are not such 
facilities in the Western schools—especially for normal and industrial 
training—as Eastern ones afford, even counting out the great educational 
influence of travel and contact with Eastern civilization. If there were 
such facilities, irregularity of attendance and the absence of good home in- 
fluence would made them of less avail. Strong confirmation of this state- 
ment comes just as I write, in a letter from a missionary among the Pi- 
Utes of Nevada, requesting admission for a promising Indian boy at 
Hampton. He says: 

‘*We have schools here at the reservation, but it is not advisable for 
him to attend, as they are not as good as the public schools and, being 
constantly in the midst of the tribe, he unavoidably would grow up full of 
Indian notions.”’ 

He adds : 

‘‘T have been among these Indians for three years and have reached 
two conclusions : 

‘First. These people can be best civilized by educated teachers of their 
own. 

‘“Second. Those teachers must be educated outside of reservation 
schools such as those with which I am acquainted. 

‘‘In the second place, the education’ of Indians at Eastern schools is 
needed, to educate white public sentiment at the East. While there is no 
thinning out of the Western schools, and every child brought East is a 
clear gain in Indian education, this impulse to Eastern public sentiment 
has done more than anything else to help the general cause of Indian 
education and civilization. Every school at the agencies—Government 
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or mission—has felt its lift. As it has been put: ‘‘It is not too much to 
say that every child on the reservations has shared indirectly the benefit 
of the Eastern schools.”’ 

I have not time to read further from what Miss Lud- 
low has written, but I wish to read the testimony of 
another well-known lady, Miss Elaine Goodale, also of 
the Hampton Institute, in regard to the civilization of 
these Indian tribes. She was among these people and 
also spent months in the Northwest among the Dakota 
Sioux. She says: 


There are hundreds of Indians on almost every agency, living on and 
cultivating the land, who ought to receive titles, properly protected for a 
certain number of years. An official survey is greatly needed, and allot- 
ments should be made at once to all who desire them. I saw most 
striking evidences of general progress in civilization at the mission 
settlement before mentioned, sixty-five miles above Cheyenne River 
agency. Six years ago these were wild ‘‘blanket Indians ;’’ now they 
are living in comfortable log houses, cultivating farms of from five to 
fifteen acres each, cutting from one to several hundred dollars’ worth of 
hay, wearing citizen’s clothing, and most have accepted Christianity. 
They are nearly self-supporting, receiving only one-quarter rations, and 
some stay at home and follow the plow rather than make the three days’ 
journey necessary to draw them. The women have fully kept pace with 
the men. I found them neatly dressed, in neatly kept and well-furnished 
homes, with well-cared-for children. 


There is an example of what education has done for 
the Cheyenne River Indians—not solely the education 
of the school-house, but also the education of the mis- 
sionary, who brings with him the Christian home and 
sets it down in the midst of the Indians, teaching them 
the household arts, teaching them how to carry on a 
civilized home. More is to be accomplished in this 
way, I grant, than by the school book; but I am illus- 
trating the fact that what we want is the immediate 
contact of civilization with these Indians so that they 
can see civilization progressing before their eyes—see 
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how Christian women live, how they provide for their 
families and bring up their children. 
I read one further quotation: 


The educational problem, than which nothing can be more important, 
was studied by me in the light of school work at all the agencies. A 
curious sort of logic seems to prevail regarding Government schools 
among the Indians. It is said that they are not doing their work perfectly, 
and consequently that we do not need any more of them. The truth is, 
that the system of reservation schools is not a system at all, but a series 
of disconnected experiments. The Agent should not have entire respon- 
sibility for the school at his agency, not so much because he is likely to 
abuse his trust by the appointment of incompetent relatives, as because 
the schools need more time, thought, attention, than he can by any 
possibility give. 

* * * * * * * 


I visited six agency boarding schools, four of which impressed me as 
very creditable ; in two the discipline and general management were 
particularly fine. The inferior teaching is the weakest point. These 
positions offer few inducements to first-rate teachers. 


As to the day school, she says: 


The day school in the Indian village is, to my mind, the most important 
and the most neglected point in the whole field. Its contact with Indian 
life is closer than that of any other ; its influence is great and ought to be 
greater than it is. 


And again she says: 


It may easily be seen that the benefit of all this to the community is not 
to be measured by the average attendance in school or by the proficiency of 
the children in mental arithmetic or the Third Reader. It is their object- 
lesson in civilization, The neatly-kept rooms, the neatly-dressed teacher, 
the regular hours, countless details are seen and studied and more or less 
unconsciously imitated. 


That is the strong point in the day school, that it 


is “an object-lesson in civilization” planted in the 
midst of the Indians. Miss Goodale truly says: 
There is no time to be lost in fulfilling our promises to the Sioux and 


establishing good day schools under competent general supervision in 
every Indian village. 
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Of the Cheyenne River Mission school she says: 


The success of the school among the Indians may be inferred from the 
fact that there were eighty applicants this year when only forty can be 
admitted. 


By treaty with the Sioux people we are obliged to 
furnish one school-house and one teacher for every 
thirty children of school age of this great Sioux Nation, 
numbering 30,000. We have not done it. It is said 
to be impracticable. I do not know there is anything 
impracticable about it. Certainly it would be:a bene- 
ficent thing if we could carry out that treaty as we are 
bound by our contract to do. 

If we could set down in each [Indian community one 
“little white school-house with a belfry”? and a bell 
summoning daily the children to this interesting and 
beautiful ‘object lesson” in civilization, ‘it were a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Subsequently Mr. Cutcheon was granted leave to 
publish with his remarks the following telegram : | 


CARLISLE, PA., March 17, 1886. 


Hon. B. M. CUTCHEON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Letter just received. We have returned to forty-five tribes four 
hundred and thirty-eight pupils. I have received information that thirty- 
four are now employed as teachers, &c., in agency and other schools ; 
that forty-two are working for Government at agencies; that twenty- 
seven are farming for themselves; that fifty-six are attending agency or 
other schools as pupils ; that nine are employed as clerks in the stores ; 
forty-one are reported as doing nothing. Sixty-three have died. Of the 
balance I have no certain information, but know that a good proportion are 
employed as scouts and policemen. Since school began, October, 1879, 
we have had one thousand and forty-one students. Of these I have sent 
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into families hereabouts, for longer or shorter periods, seven hundred and 
sixteen, coming from all tribes, twenty-four being Apaches and a full 
proportion being Sioux, Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and others of 
the so-called ‘‘bad tribes.” Only seven of this whole number have been 
charged with criminal conduct. We always require that unsatisfactory 
pupils be returned to the school. Forty-two were so returned. Eighty- 
four are out at present. These attend school among the whites, and 
are mainly in excess of the number appropriated for, and without material 
cost to the Government. 

This system qualifies for a change from tribal and reservation life to 
that of a citizen, and begets the desire for it. Scarcely a student but is 
able to take care of himself or herself among a civilized people at the end 
of their five years’ course. So far as my somewhat extended information 
goes, the committee’s visits to agencies seem to have been of the briefest 
character. [invited and urged Mr. Holman to bring his committee to 
Carlisle. He made two promises that he would do so, but he did not. 
It would seem important that the coroner should at least view the corpse. 
I have read the speeches of Mr. Cannon and Mr. Holman and others 
carefully, and trust that the committee will furnish the minutest report, 
with names of witnesses and evidence taken. Looking at the black sheep 
alone, the best institutions in the world will stand condemned. It is the 
murderers and housebreakers in the great city whose work is fully 
paraded in the morning papers, and not the work of the 800,000 non- 
criminal citizens. 

In regard to the cost of Carlisle as compared to agency boarding 
schools; see on page 30, near top, this year’s report of Indian schools 
superintendent, that the per capita cost per month of agency boarding- 
schools is $14.55, or $174.60 per annum. Congress gave us last year $175 
per capita. Our work continues and the training goes on the full twelve 
months. Agency boarding-schools remand their children to camp for 
two or three months, and education goes backward in the tribes. The 
industrial systems and examples are at the minimum, and the whole ten- 
dency is to consolidate, unify, and strengthen the tribes as such and 
create petty nations, as Choctaw, Creek, &c. Here, with a great mixture 
of tribes and surrounded by civilization, that feeling is broken up, and we 
educate in loyalty to the Government and individual manhood, which 
would continue and grow on to perfection in proper soil. Citizenship 
and industry are the great influences here, while, er contra, there is no 
place in the United States where citizenship and industry are at a greater 
discount than upon an Indian reservation. The million dollars the 
Indian Commissioner recommends for education this year is objected to. 
I hear nothing outside of Congress that warrants tle views expressed. 
It ought to be two millions for next year. The beneficence of one man 
(Stephen Girard) gives nearly $500,000 annually for the education and 
support of eleven to twelve hundred fatherless lads from the slums of 
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Philadelphia, who have no such claims upon him as the helpless Indian 
youths have upon the United States. Turn on all the light and the most 
competent and experienced investigation you can, both here and all over 
the field, and you will then adopt means big enough to release the Indian 
quickly from his ignorance and reservation prison. 


R. H. PRATT, Capt. and Supt. 


The following letter is from the Rt. Rev. William H. 
Hare, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Southern Dakota. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19, 1886. 


‘To HerBerT WELSH, Eso., 
Cor. Sec y Indian Rights Associaton. 


My Dear Mr. WE LsH :—I am amazed at the state- 
ment, which you say is gaining currency, that “Indian 
students from schools at the East, relapse almost with- 
out exception on their return home into barbarism.” 

Twelve years of my life have been spent as a 
Missionary Bishop in work among Indians whose 
children have been largely represented in these schools. 
The Missions and schools in which I am especially 
interested, are all of them located right among the 
Indians, and my prepossessions, therefore, are al- 
together enlisted in behalf of schools situated on Indian 
Reservations ; and my judgment is that most of the 
educational work for Indians should be done there. 

But I cannot shut my eyes to the incalculable service 
which well conducted Eastern boarding schools have 
done the Indians, and I am filled with alarm when I 
hear it suggested that their work should be either 
discontinued or crippled. 

(a) These schools serve as Azgh standards by which 
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Reservation schools are tested, and they then correct 
the common tendency to apologize for poor school 
work on Reservations with the thought: ‘O this is 
about the best that can be done with Indians.” 

(b) They are #zodels, to which schools less advanta- 
geously placed are working up. (c) They have placed 
a practical argument in favor of Indian education before 
which scepticism has fled and indifference been warmed 
to zeal. (d) And they have sent back to the Indian 
country a large number of young people who have 
been of great service, intellectually, morally and 
practically to their people. 

I am aware that much testimony can be produced 
on the other side. ‘The reasons are not hard to discover. 
Some students do turn out badly and such cases make 
deep impressions. 

Indian youth, like white young people, when they 
come back to their homes from school or college, are 
apt to have an exaggerated sense of their own 
importance and want to have their own way. They 
have ideas of their own and are harder to manage 
than ignorant Indians, a disagreeable thing to in- 
competent guides. They know too much to be easily 
cheated, and they have too much independence to 
submit to being treated like dogs. To some this is 
inconvenient. 

In a word, these students are in their green-apple- 
stage. People who bite them of course make faces. 
But let them alone or give them the sunshine of a kind 
and considerate friendship, and they will become ripe 
and mellow. 

Yours sincerely, 


Wer bio ETAT EB: 
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1306 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 3mo., 20, 1886. 


HERBERT WELSH, 


EsTEEMED FRIEND :—I have heard that it was said 
on the floor of Congress, that all the returned scholars 
from Carlisle and Hampton have gone back to Indian 
ways. This is a great mistake. 

Eva Pickard, who was two or three years at Carlisle, 
is an excellent Christian girl, a very neat nice house- 
keeper, a credit to the school. She has, since her return 
to Indian territory about two years ago, assisted in the 
work of the Wichita school, where she has lately been 
assistant matron. She has just been married to a 
white man named Charles Rider, who has a house of 
his own, 400 head of cattle and some horses. He 
speaks very highly of her as a very nice housekeeper. 

Etahlead Doanmoe and his wife Laura are Kiowas. 
They were for a while in Indian Territory, after being 
at Carlisle school, and are now working at the farm 
of Carlisle school. 

Arizona Jackson is a teacher at the Wyandotte 
school. She was for two years at Earlham College. 


Truly thy friend, 
SUSAN LONGSTRETH. 


Miss Susan Longstreth is a member of the Society 
of Friends, who has during a long life been a most 
earnest friend of the Indian, and during recent years 
a generous supporter of the Carlisle school. | 
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The following letter was written to an Eastern friend 
by one of Hampton’s first Indian graduates, The 
extent of his relapse into savagery may readily be 
measured by a perusal of this letter. It is true he is 
a Government teacher. 


SHAWNEETOWN, I. T., Nov. 13th, 1885. 


My Dear Frienp:—Your circular letter to hand. 
Please accept my thanks for it, and also for the papers 
that you so kindly sent some time ago. 

sf a tk # tt st 

Now as to my work at home and my regular work I 
have much to say about it. Ihave much to rejoice 
over, and have much to produce discouragement. Yet 
when these two causes are weighed in the balances of 
my past experience the conclusion is that there is more 
to cause joy than discouragement. One of the sure 
evidences of progress that Christianity has made in this 
part of the country is an organized church composed 
of Indian converts, with a few exceptions, and a church 
building which has been just dedicated, and the cost of 
which is $958.60. Eight hundred dollars of this amount 
was paid by the Society of Friends, and the rest, $158.69, - 
with very few exceptions, was made up of subscriptions 
from Indian converts who are members of the organiza- 
tion, and the church business and other work connected 
with such organizations is now carried on by them 
under the direction of the missionary. 

All this is due to the untiring efforts of our late 
missionary, Franklin Elliott, and naturally the necessity 
which has compelled a change in missionaries here and 
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deprived our meeting of the faithful services of our dear 
friend and his family is cause of deep sorrow of heart to 
us, his children begotten through the Gospel ; knowing 
that the work so blessed to him must be retarded 
thereby fora time. But we trust that our Father who 
hath by him begun this good work among us, will by 
him Hehas sent perform. Wewelcome our friend Dr. 
Charles W. Kirk, who has been sent by the Society 
of Friends as successor to our late missionary. 

Our prayer meetings in the middle of the week are 
being fairly well attended. Also the Sabbath-school, 
including as it does many of the children from the 
Government school in which I am teaching. We are 
hopeful that a Sabbath evening meeting which just 
commenced will attract some who would not otherwise 
attend at all. | 

While all this good work is going on, there are other 
forces at work in opposition. One of these vices most 
to be deplored is the peddling of whiskey in defiance of 
laws of the United States Government, demoralizing 
the Indians as it does with not only the whiskey, but by 
the example of lawlessness set before them by their 
pale-faced brothers. The latter are all sorts of outlaws 
and fugitives from justice, who congregate here from 
all parts of the United States, and such being the case, 
I suppose no one exfects anything better from them. 
The United States Indian Agent here is powerless to 
execute the law—the very thing for which he is placed 
here to do. He has no force to call on for duty—the 
most important branch of the Indian service and the 
most indispensable to the welfare and peace of any 
community. We heard some days ago that the Com- 
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missioner of Indian Affairs passed through this country 
and stopped over one night at the Agency, but who 
would learn the true and real state of things in any 
place in that short length of time? But we hope he 
had some glimpse of the condition of this Agency from 
the lips of some one, and better things may be expected 
in the future. ‘This all is but a faint representation of 
some of the difficulties that Christianity and Indian 
civilization have to encounter, and I don’t believe there 
is a single solitary Agency in this whole territory that 
is exempted from such grave difficulties in some form. 
Yet, itis strange to say, in the face of all these, the 
Government at Washington and the people of the 
United States wonder why the Indians don’t become 
civilized as fast as they ought to! This question is 
very hard to answer in the city of Washington and in 
the States generally, so as to convince people, but here 
it is an easy matter. Butnow my letter is too general. 
I bring it to a focus, Now, in regards to my people, 
the Shawnees, though deserving but little to be men- 
tioned in relation to Christianity and progress, I am 
glad to say that now they will probably soon receive 
their certificates of their land in severalty, which they 
took some ten years ago, but unfortunately the certifi- 
cates were not issued on account of defects in the 
“allotment roll.” The chiefs and headmen are still 
opposing the idea of taking allotments, which they 
already accepted and refused some time ago to take 
any action in correcting the allotment roll, which have 
to be done before the certificates can be issued ; so we 
youngsters, being authorized to act in the premises by 
the Department, took it up and corrected and properly 
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certified it before the United States Indian Agent to 
the great annoyance of the chiefs ; so now the roll is 
in the hands of the Department, and the certificates 
will be issued on that. There are only a few of us who 
have consented to receive them, but | have reason to 
believe that great many will, when they see us get our 
certificates of our land. 3 

With kind wishes to you, in which my dear wife joins, 
I am always gratefully, 

Your friend, 


(Copy.) iT We AGbRORD: 


I desire to make the following statement in relation 
to the points at issue. As Secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association, an office to which no salary or 
emolument of any kind is attached, I have paid, during 
the last four years, three visits to the great Sioux res- 
ervation of Dakota, and one visit to the Navajo reser- 
vation of Arizona and New Mexico. During this 
period I have frequently seen, under circumstances 
favorable to an investigation of their case, many re- 
turned Indian students, who had been educated at 
Hampton, Carlisle and other places in the East. I 
never remember among these any who have relapsed 
to barbarism, and, of the great majority, I can confi- 
dently assert they are doing well. Some of these are 
ministers in the Episcopal Church; full-blooded In- 
dians who were zo¢ pupils at Hampton, Carlisle or the 
Lincoln Institution, but who received their education at 
other places in the East before these institutions had 
begun their work. These men have for years carried 
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on faithful Christian work among their own people ; 
yecewwing no support from Government they have 
maintained a high standard of morality and Christian 
living, although surrounded by heathen Indians. | 
am strongly of the opinion, reached through observa- 
tion, that all kinds of schools for Indians, now in opera- 
tion, are needed—agency boarding and day schools, 
industrial schools in Western towns, and schools in the 
Fast, like Hampton, Carlisle and the Lincoln Institution. 
To these last-mentioned schools, and to Gen. Arm- 
strong, Captain Pratt and Mrs. Cox, to whom they owe 
their great success, are largely due the wonderful ad- 
vance in public sentiment which has in recent years 
lifted the whole Indian question out of the mire of 
popular contempt, and placed it on the firm ground of 
popular interest and approval. 


ELE Reo WEDS Et) 
Cor. Sec. Indian Rights Associaton. 
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